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references from one play of Shakespeare's to another,
like the promise in the Epilogue to 2 Henry IV to
"continue the story, with Sir John in it, and make
you merry with fair Katherine of France."

The purely internal evidence is seldom as specific
as the external, and requires to be handled with much
judgment and caution.   Most difficult in this class
is the weighing of considerations of a moral or esthetic
nature;  for, though these are often powerful in their
effect on the individual reader, they are usually in-
capable  of proof to  another person  with  different
tastes and a different point of view.   Of such tests,
those afforded by a study of the methods used in the
treatment of plot and in the development of character
are perhaps  the least  subjective.   Somewhat more
palpable  are  the  changing  characteristics  of style.
The number and nature of classical allusions and Latin
words and quotations; the kind and degree of elabora-
tion of figures of speech, puns, conceits, and the like;
diff useness or concentration in the expression of thought;
artificiality or lif elikeness in the treatment of dialogue;
the use of prose or verse;  the employment of oaths,
checked  by  statute shortly  after the accession of
James I:  these are the main aspects of style which
can be used in determining, not exact dates, but the
period of Shakespeare's activity within which a given
work falls.   More capable of mechanical calculation
than the tests of either matter or style are those de-
rived from changes in versification, though here too